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In the old days, in the West, the grim gun 
law of the frontier prevailed. Its judge was 
the .45 Colt, its jury, the deadly derringer, 
and its decisions were violent and permanent. 
Under such conditions, it was only natural 
thai gunmen never "played" for fun. Speed 
and shooting proficiency were diligently de- 
veloped, but actual gun fighting was avoided. 

The gunmen of the West chose their 
weapons carefully. As far as they were con- 
cerned, the gun that "had it" was the .45 
Colt single-action with the IVz inch barrel. 
Strangely enough, this gun was commonly 
known as the "Peacemaker." This model had 
the great advantage of being chambered for 
the same cartridges as the Winchester 73. ' 

The first Colt, the "Paterson," Fig, E, was 
introduced to the West in 1836. A better 
model, the Colt percussion revolver, Fig. D, 
followed in 1R49. The A i breech-loading der- 




ringer, Fig. C, a lethal little pocket weapon, 
was freguently used as a reserve weapon. 

Second only to the gun in importance wan 
the holster. Open holsters were worn in posi- 
tions (hat best suited the gunman's build and 
drawing style. The long-armed gunman usu- 
ally wore his guns hung low with the muzzles 
along the thighs.-But the-nian who preferred 
the cross draw more oiten wore his guns 
belied higher on his waist, butts forward, 
army style. Others found they could make a 
faster draw from a holster hung in front of 
the stomach, near the belt buckle. Still others 
swore by shoulder holsters, which swung the 
guns slightly forward, placing them just be- 
low the armpits. 

In the West, a man was known by his guns. 
For that reason, gun preferences varied 
widely. Billy the Kid, with his delicate, girlish 
hands, exclusively used the .41 Colt double- 
aclion. Wyatt Sarp. who lived to see his hair 
turn grey, wore two .45 single action Colls. 
In his lefl holster, he kept a Peacemaker with 
7"j inch barrel/and in his right there was a 
Buntline Special with a 12 inch barrel. Doc 
Holliday's deadly pet was a .38 Colt double- 
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action. Bat Masterson, who successfully 
evaded the gunman's boot hill, carried a .45 
Colt single-action with a stubby W* inch , 
barrel. Wild Bill Hickock's favorites were two 
.45 Colt Peacemakers. Butch Cassldy settled 
his disputes with the Colt .44-40 Frontier with 
a 7Vt inch barrel. 

Western gunmen tried many different 
tricks to improve their speed, such as con- 
verting the single-action Colt into a "slip- 
hammer" revolver, Fig. A; or "fanning" the 
hammer. Fig. B, The slip-hammer artists either 
taped back the trigger, or removed it en- 
tirely. The knurling was then filed from the 
hammer to provide a smooth surface for the 
thumb. As the gun was drawn in a sweeping 
^upward motion, the hammer was caught un- 
der the thumb's joint and cocked as the 
weight of the gun was thrown down to the 
level at the target. As the muzzle lined up 
like a pointing finger, the spring-tight ham- 
mer was released. This action was performed 
with alternating gunfire as illustrated. 

While several speed-increasing tricks were 
resorted to by a'few of the better known 
gunmen, "gun fanning" was not one of them. 





The gun -fanner braced his gun hand against 
his hip, and while holding back the trigger, 
fanned the hammer of his double-action re- 
volver with the heel of his other palm. Since 
the gun was held rigidly against the rapid 
slap of the fanning hand, and aimed blindly 
from the hip, accuracy was not reliable. 

The flashy, two-gun gunman who com- 
monly emptied both guhs from his hips did 
not survive to enjoy the pleasures of old age. 
Gunmen who were thoroughly versed in the 
various aspects of their chosen profession 
never fired their weapons simultaneously. 
They either alternated from hand to hand, 
provided, of course, they could shoot as well 
with one hand as with the other, or they 
emptied the gun in the shooting hand and 
exchanged it for the reserve weapon in a 
split second movement known as the "border 
shift." ' 
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"Mighty nice of the Marshal to send you 
down, Mister Madison," the Sheriff said. He 
indicated a chair, then sank into his own near 
the desk. "I don'Mike eskin' for help — but 
this thing's got me plumb buffaloed!" 

His visitor, a tall, slender yqung man with 
a weather-beaten face, settled himself into 
the chair and tilted it back against the wall. 

"The name 1 !" Ken, Sheriff." he grinned. 
"And don't worry about askin' for help. There 
never was a peace officer who didn't need 
help, some time or other." 

Abruptly, the smile disappeared. "Now, 
what's the story? What can I do?" 

"We'll come to what you can do later on," 
the Sheriff said. He sighed heavily. "First, I'd 
better tell you what we're up sgajnst . . . 

"Three weeks ago, when the stage from 
Big Gulch came rollin' into town, all five pas- 
sengers hopped out. roarin' mad- They said 
they'd been robbed, every last one of 'em. 
"I thought they meant Ihere'd been a 
holdup. Bui they Hid na one had stopped ihe 

Stage. In fact, they didn't even know they'd 
been robbed till one of 'em found hi? watch 
missin'. Then the others checked up and 
found their wallets gone. Some of their hand 
luggage, too. Even their guns. 

"They were madder'n hornets, all accusin' 
each other. They'd gone to sleep, apparently, 
and each of 'em figured that one of the others 
had done it. 

"Well, I searched every one of them pas- 
sengers. Stripped 'em and went through all 
their clothes and their luggage and then went 
over that stage with a fine-toothed comb. And 
I didn't find a single thing!" 

"What aboui the driver?" K=n MadiKna 
'Disrupted. 



ROBBERIES 

"He said they'd only stopped once, at Jed 
Rossmore's Eagle Mountain Hotel, to change 
the horses and have some coffee. They all 
bore him out on that. And he said he didn't 
know anything about the robbery till he 
slopped here and the passengers got out. 

"1 searched him anyway." the Sheriff 
added, "just to make- sure. But he wag ae 
rl=an tf a whistle!" 

The Marshal's deputy stared thoughtfully 
up at the ceiling. "Seems pretty plain so far. 
Too plain. One of the passengers waited till 
the others were asleep, then robbed 'em. 
And tossed the loot out the window to pick up 
later, or to have someone else pick up." 

"That's what I thought," the Sheriff snorted. 
"But, a week later, the same thing happened 
again— with four different passengers! And 
just last week, it happened a third time!" 

"Maybe there's a gang puttin' a fake pas- 
senger in there every trip?" Ken suggested. 

"I thought of that, loo." The Sheriff grinned. 
"That's why I wrote, the Marshal askin' for an 
extra man. someone who's not known around 
these parte. Feel like takin' a ride on thai 
slsge this Friday. Young Man?" 

Ken returned the grin. "You're readin' my 
mind, Sheriff." He stood up. "Reckon I better 
head for gig Gulch. Don't want to miss that 
stage!" 

He unpinned his badge and tossed it on 
the desk. "Maybe you'd better keep this foi 
me, Sheriff.. I don't intend to go to sleep on 
that ride. But, ii I do, I don't want to have to 
tell the Marshal someone stole my badge!" 

The Sheriff chuckled and put the badge 
aw=.y. as Ken started for the door. "I'll do my 
best. Sheriff." Then he stopped, struck by a 
6-uddea though', "What afeaul Ihia driver and 



the [ellow who runs thai roadside inn? Know 
much about 'em?" 

"No one knows much about led ifloss- 
more," the Sheriff replied. "Some say ho 
once was a lawyer. Others say he was a 
doctor. Whatever he did, though, he's a well- 
educated man. Runs a good little ol' hotel, 
too. And everyone likes him. Understand he 
gambles loo much when he comes to town, 
but a lot of men do that." 

"And the driver?" 

"Red Togg? He's like most of Ihe drivers. 
Tough and cocky. New at the game. But 
pretty good, they tell me. I don't like him per- 
sonally. Bui some folks do." 

The Sheriff walked up to punch Ken play- 
fully on the shoulder. "Don't go tryin' to bo 
a detective now. Young Feller. Jed Rossmor* 
can't rob passengers while they're drinkin' 
coffee, wide-awake! And Fed Togg can't rob 
>m while they're asleep — not while he's 
drivin' that stage lickity-split!" 

"Reckon you're right," Ken murmured 
sheepishly. "The fellow we're lookin' lor will 
be ridin' right along with me." He turned, 
jaw set. "Don't worry. Sheriff. When the stage 
arrives here Friday night, I'll have a new jail- 
bird for you!" 
, But Friday morning, Ken'i. confidence 
slowly evaporated with every mile of the ride. 

News of the previous robberies had leaked 
out. The four passengers were surly and sus- 
picious, and regarded each other with ill- 
concealed distrust 

Thus, when the stage stopped at thp F.*g! = 
Mountain Hotel, Ken found the affable led 
RossmoTe's friendly chatter especially wel- 
come. He understood now why everyone 
liked the dapper little innkeeper. 

Even Red Togg, who had been somewhat 
sour at the start of the trip, back in Big Gulch, 
seemed cordial in comparison to his passen- 
gers. Ken hated to resume the journey. 

At first, starting down the mountain, the 
coach was heavy with an atmosphere of sus- 
picion. Each man was taut and nervous. 
openly wary of the others, remembering 

St'Tie? of IljE !a?t t'"n ri-)hberi = - ?nm = n-h=rc 

along 'hi? ro=d. 
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Then, as they reached bottom ana started 
rumbling along the flat, open country, and 
as the stage rolled rhythmically on its leath- 
ern straps, they all began to doze, one by on*. 

Ken, exhausted by the strain of the ride 
and by his tormented thoughts, watched two 
of his fellow passengers fall asleep. Then, 
unable to keep his eyes open, he, too, sur- 
rendered to slumber . . . 

"I don't get it," he told the Sheriff that night 
for the hundredth time. "I just don't get it!" 

"You SURE that stage didn't stop?" the 
Sheriff repeated, also for the hundredth time. 

"Of course I'm sure!" Ken retorted. "I'm a 
light sleeper. I'd wake right up, if it stopped." 
He shook his head in disgust. "A fine Mar- 
shal's deputy I am— lettin' myself and those 
other four gel robbed like that!" 

Then he chuckled in spite of himself. 
"What got me was those four hombres 
accusin' ME of doin' it!" He grinned at th» 
Sheriff. "Guess I did act sort of suspicious, 
tryin' to talk to each of 'em like I did!" 

The two men were silent a moment. 

"Ken!" the Sheriff shouted suddenly. "Sup- 
pose there's only ONE victim each time! 
Suppose the others are all in on it? All they'd 
have to do is wait till the victim was asleep, 
and — " 

"Could be," Ken mused. "But — no, I don't 
think so. That'd take a pretty big gang, puttin' 
three or four strangers in the stage every 
week. And robbin' just one man wouldn't be 
worth it, would it?" 

"Does seem like a lot of trouble, )usl to 
mb one man," the Sheriff admitted. "Yet—" 

"Whoever it is," Ken broke in. "He's goin' 
to get another chance to rob me! I'm headin' 
for Big Gulch, Sheriff, and I'm goin' to noise 
it around that I've gpt a big wad of money. 
And then; I'm goin' to be on that stage next 
Friday!" 

The following week. Ken's fellow travelers 
were even more withdrawn than those of 
the preceding journey. So he let well enough 
alone and abandoned any attempts at idle 
conversation. 

A? b*lor=. hT"="=r. h= welcomed lb* ch?l 
■i-tih |=h R"efrnor= at th= Eagie Mountain 
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stop. He learned, among other things, that 
the innkeeper had once been a doctor. In 
fact, Rossmore gave him some sound medical 
advice about his game leg, going into great 
detail. 

"I'm afraid I've kept you from drinking 
your coffee," the little proprietor apologized 
finally, indicating Ken's untouched drink, and 
then moved on to another passenger. 

Thoughtfully, Ken picked up his mug and 
stepped outside. 

A few minutes later, they all climbed back 
in the stagecoach and, waving to the inn- 
keeper in the doorway, started down Eagle 
Mountain. 

As the stage skidded around the curves, 
a new comradeship appeared inside, an after- 
math to the cheerful atmosphere of the way- 
side inn, the conversation, and the hot coffee. 
One of the men, a cattle buyer, related an 
experience of his in Kansas City. Two of the 
others even laughed. 

Less than an hour later, all the talk had 
simmered down. Every man there had begun 
to think of the robberies, well aware that the 
stretch ahead was the most dangerous of 
the entire journey. 

And, as the stage swung to and fro, speed- 
ing across the level plain, one, then another, 
and still another, fell fast asleep. 

When Ken suddenly realized that he was 
the only passenger in the coach still awake, 
he eased down in the seat, pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and waited . . . 

When the stage roared into town that night, 
the Sheriff was the first man to welcome it. 

"Make it all right this time, Red?" he called 
out, waving up at the dark figure of the driver. 

"YepI" the driver yelled. He jumped down. 
The Sheriff headed for the stage door, looking 
for Ken. 

At that moment, the light from a spectator's 
lantern brought the driver's face into full 
focus. 

"Ken!" the Sheriff gasped. "Were YOU 
drivin'?" He glanced at the stage. "Where's 
Red?" 

"The passengers have been holdin' him 
for you," Ken replied, smiling. 

"Red?" the Sheriff stammered. "You mean 
he— ?" 



As the four angry-faced passengers got 
I out of the coach, each, holding a gun on a 
very frightened Red Togg, Ken explained. 
"You see, Sheriff," he said, "Red waited till 
all the passengers were asleep. Then, he 
stopped the stage and robbed 'em. It was as 
simple as that!" 

"But, the loot—?" 

"He says he tossed it out at Dead Man's 
Curve, just outside of town, and picked it up 
the next day." 

The Sheriff glared at Red. "Just a minute, 
Young Feller 1 How come none of those pas- 
sengers waked up? You can't just stop a 
coach and rob grown men without someone 
knowin' it! And how'd Red know they was 
all asleep, so he could stop?" 

"That's where Red's partner comes in," 
Ken explained. "I mean the friendly little 
proprietor of Eagle Mountain Hotel! You can 
pick him up tomorrow." 

"Jed Rossmore?" the Sheriff protested. 
"How could he stop a coach, 'way back at 
Eagle Mountain?" 

"He didn't stop the coach," Ken answered 
patiently. "He just put the passengers to 
sleep. He used to be a doctor, Sheriff. Prob- 
ably disbarred. But he must've had himself 
a batch of sleepin' powders — for the passen- 
gers' coffee!" 

Ken turned to the still-frightened driver. 
"Right, Red?" 

"Sure," Red Togg nodded nervously. "Rut 
how'd you figure it all out, Mister?" 

"I didn't," Ken said, "till just before we 
pulled into town here. Then I started thinkin' 
about why I was awake and the others were 
asleep, and about how you stopped and 
climbed into the stage like you knew every- 
one was asleep, and about Jed Rossmore 
bein' ,a doctor, and how he could' ve used 
sleepin' powders, and — " 

"But," Red persisted, incredulous, "why 
weren't you asleep like the others, when I 
stopped the stage?" • 

"Because I slipped outside and tossed my 
coffee on the ground!" Ken smiled, chuckling 
again. "You forget, Red — this was my second 
trip. And no one would deliberately drink 
that coffee of Rdssmore's twice!" 
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"I GOT JE.S.' COM2. TO TUE. GOi_D- 
TOWM FOCT Al«ONE AND UNARi\AED, 
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BEEN 5WERl = F FOR 
wirtv VEABS NOW.' and 
5 MY SWORN DUTY TO 
CAPTURE KINCAPE.' VE.T I 
CAN'T JUST SIT WERE Ai>;p 
LET JEB DIE.' IV.H41 AM 





J KNOW JOuMNV, I 

BEEN WANTING TO 5ETI 
FOC ALOMS TIME,, .AND WITW 
YOU HEPE TO TAKE OVER, 
RIGHT NOW SEEMS lKE 
A SOQC TIME TO DO [~ ' 
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Stockman from Down Under 



Australia's greatest sources of 
wealth are sheep, cattl£,and wheat- 
one of the world's largest stock 
ranches is the victoria downs layout, 
with more than eight million acres of 
range, either owned or held under 
lease. in australia, as in all countries, 
the ranches are in the wipe, unsettled 
areas and the 
average holding- 
is two hundred 
amd seventy-five 
thousand acres. 
the great events 
of the year are the 
*musters"ofthe 
'mobs "of cattle, 
when the stock is 
counted, sorted, 
branded and se- 




LECTED FOR MARKETING. "JACKEROO"lS THE 
NAME GIVEN THE YOUNG MEN WHO WORK AS 
RANCH HANDS. THESE AUSTRALIAN COWBOYS 
RIDE A FLAT SADDLE,MUCH LIKE AN ENGLISH 
SADDLE. THSY USUALLY WEAR FLAT-HEELED 
ENGLISH BOOTS AND RIDING- BREECHES.THE 
JACKEROO SPENDS MOST OF HIS DAYS IN THE 
SADDLE AND MANY OF HIS NIGHTS IN THE 
OPEM. THE .RACE- 
HORSE IS ONE OF 
THE NATIONAL IDOLS 
OFAUSTRAUA.AND 
ALMOST EVE^ONE 
GOES TO THE RACES. 
ATTENDANCE AT 
THE MELBOURNE 
CUP SOMETIMES 
NUMBERS OWE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTy 
THOUSAND PEOPLE. 
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163 Century Horseman. 



llfHERE WERE NO MORSES ONTH 

NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT WHS 

HERNANDO CORTEZ INVADED MEX 

IN 1519- HIS ARMY CONSISTED OF 

FOOT SOLDIERS AHp A CAWURY 

UNIT OP 16 MOUNTEP MEN. THIS 

WAS THE HRSTTIME HOR 1 

MEN WERE EVER SEEN 

IN tmf_ MFW WORLD. THE 

SFWNfSH HORSES THEV 

RODE WERE'CREOLASr 

DESCENDED PROW ARA - 

6IAN HORSES. TMEY WERE 

SMART, FINE-LOOKING; 

AND SUPERB SADDLE 

HORSES. THIS LITTLE 

CAVALRY OUTFIT RODE 

HEAVY SADDLES WITH 

HIGH CANTLES AND 

FORKS, EQUIPPED 

WITH BREAST COLLARS 



.tftiNP 




AND BREECHINGS TO KEEP THE SADDLE 
FROM SLIPPING. EL CONQUISTADOR 
WORE A HELMET, ORNAMENTED BY LONG; 
FLOWING- PLUMES, AMD METAL ARMOR. 
HIS SPUR" HAD LARGE ROWELS 
OFTEN "<* INCHES l'M DIAMETER. 
mp WAS VWED VTTH A HEAVY 
ci...,T-,[.-r *ME> ■'■ '""ED A LANCE 
KNOWN AS A W<E OR a P1CA"THE 
SPANIARDS WERE EXCELLENT 
HORSEMEN. THE AMERICAN COW 
HORSE, AS WE NOW KNOW HIM 
IS DESCENDED FROM THESE 
"CREOLAS." MANY OF 
THE WILD HORSES FOUND 
IN THE WEST BEAR A- 
MARKED RESEMBLANCE 
TO THE SPANISH AND 
ARABIAN STOCK FIRST 
BROUGHT TO NORTH- 
AMERICA RV CORTEZ. 
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Fighting Cavalryman of Czarist Russia 



iHE COSSACKS INHA81TTHE EASTERN 
ANP SOUTHERN PARTS OF RUSSIA. THE 
origin OF THIS TRIBE IS NOTKNOWN.8UT 
THEY DIFFER FROM THE RUSSIANS IN THEIR 
/WANNER OF LIFE. UNDER THE CZARS, THEY 
PAID NO TAXES, BUT PERFORMED 
INSTEAD THE DUTY OF SOLDIERS. 
ORIGINALLY THEIR GOVERNMENT 
WAS A DEMOCRACY HEADED BY 
A CHIEF OF THEIR OWN CHOICE. 
EACH COSSACK WAS LIA- 
BLE TO MILITARY SERVICE 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF 
EIGHTEEN AND FIFTVS 
AND WAS OBLIGED TO 
FURNISH HIS OWN HORSE. 
THE COSSACK CAVALRY 
WAS THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE FIGHTING UNIT IN' 




THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL ARMY. THEY WERE 
MA&NIFICENT HORSEMEN AND PRODUCED 
SOME OF THE GREATEST DRILL TEAMS AND 
TRICK RIDERS THE WORLD HAS 
EVER SEEN. MANY TRICKS PER- 
FORMED BY RIDERS IN PRESENT- 
DAY RODEOS WERE ORIGINATED 
BY THESE PEOPLE. ALL COSSACK 
CHILDREN WERE TAU&HT 
TO RIDE AT AN EARLY AGE. 
THEIR HORSES WERE SMALL, 
BUT HAD REMARKABLE 
ENDURANCE. UNDER THE 
SOVIET RULE,THIS ONCE 
POWERFULTPIBE LOST ITS 
PRESTIGE AND SUFFERED 
THE LEVELLING THAT WAS 
THE FATE OF THE PEASANT 
PEOPLE OF ALL RUSSIA. 




MongolHe 

Cowboy of tke Gobi Desert 



TlHE A^OMGOL, ABOVE ALL THINGS, IS A 
MO^SEMAM. THE HACK OF A POMY IS HIS 
NOME AS ME HERDS HIS VAST RAMpS pp 
CATTLE, WORSES. SHEER AMD 
SO*t=. although MESEEMSTO 

8e umwecessari.lv ROUG-H AMP 
brutal, it is believed that 
pew people tw the world cam 
handle horses more expert- 
ly- a mongol has no respect 
for anyone who cannot rtde. 
and nothing will win his re- 
gard as rapidly as expert 
horsemanship. the ponies 
are small, but they are 
strong almost beyond 
belief, and can stand 
punishment and rou&h 
treatment that would 




KILL AM ORDINARY HORSE. THE MONGOL 

SELDOM Ripep EXCEPT AT A rpnr OR PULL 

GALLOP. FCtrryGC Fiptv MILES A 

PAY IS mot ah UNUSUAL TQIP, 

THE HQKSES ace MotGRA'N 

r FD. BUT MOST FQpa^C O h 'THF 

PLAINS THE YEAR ROUMO 

IN THE WtNTER.THEY GROW A 

COAT OF HAIR FIVE INCHES OR 

MORE IN LENGTH. THE MONGOL 

DRESSES IN A LOOSE ROBE AND 

GAUDY SASH. HIS HAT LOOKS 

LIKE AN INVERTED SAUCER AND 

HAS A CONE-SHAPED CROWN. 

ON HIS FEET.HE WEARS A 

PAIR OF ENORMOUS BOOTS 

WITH POINTED TOE3.HIS 

HIGH-PEAKED SADDLE HAS 

NAPROWlRON STIRRUPS. 




Nomad of tke Desert 



1HE NAVAJO RIDES WITH THE G-RACE 
AND EASE OF THE BOR.W HORSEMAN. 
HORSES HAVE BEEN A DOMINANT IN- 
FLUENCE IW HIS LIFE SINCE EARLIEST 
rMILpMQQp. AAAOM& AI.LMFN 
R/HC R 

OUT FOR His P'sn 
BEARING- and HIS 
cpipE oc HORSEMAN- 
SHIP, the NAVAJO'S 
DOMAIN EXTENDS 
OVER A LARGE PART 



OF NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA, NORTHEAST- 
ERN NEW MEXICO, AND A SMALL CORNER 
OF UTAH. IT IS A VAST EXPANSE OP SAND, 
SLICK eoCtC,MeSA,MOUMTAlM,CAN¥OM, 
DESERT.AMD" PLATHAU COUNTRY, the 
i.JOS RAISE SHEEP, ©OA"TSj CATTLE, 
RSES.'twfv arc mqted FOR 
THEIR DISTINCTIVE RUS3 
AS'D BEAUTlFULtJEWELRy 
MADE OF HAND-WROUGHT 
SILVER, HIGHLY 1 ENSRAVEP, 
AND SET WITH TUPOUni^E. 
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The great early-pay cattle 
p>f?!ves from texas to various 
railheaps in kansas were some- 
thing new to the'lvest aw some- 
thing never seem since. ti4qusanp5 of 
heap of cattle went up the trail . 

THESE DRIVES. WENT On FOR 
A FULL QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 
AND THEY REPRESENTED THE ULTI- 
MATE IN DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. 
ON THE WAY, THE TRAIL DRIVERS HAD 
RAIN, MUD, SWOLLEN 
STREAMS, RENEGADE 
WHITE MEN.HOSTILE 
INDIANS, STAMPEDES, 
AND OTHER HARDSHIPS 
TO CONTEND WITH. THE 
BUSINESS DONE OVER 
THOSE EARLY CATTLE 
TRAILS WAS TREMEN- 
DOUS. IN ONE YEAR, (871 




IT IS SAID THAT MORE THAN SEVEN HUN- 
PREP THOUSAND HEAD OF LON&HORNS 
WENT UP THE TRAIL FROM TEXAS TO THE 
KANSAS RAILHEADS. IT WAS A TOUGH TRIP 
AND IT TOOK A GOOD COWBOY TO MAKE A 
,l HAND"ON ONE OF THOSE DRIVES. 
BUT THE TEXAS COWPUNCHER WAS 

fQUALTO IT.AND HEGOTTHEJOB 
ONE. HE WAS A FINE RIDER AND 
ROPER,AND WISE IN 
THE WAYS OF WILD 
CATTLE. HIS SADDLE 
WAS DOUBLE-RIGGED 
AND HE CARRIED A 
SHORT, HEAW LARIAT 
HE WORE "SHOTGUN" 
CHAPS WITH FRINGE 
DOWW THE SIDES AND, 
OFTENTIMES, A BUCK- 
SKIN SHIRT. HIS SPURS 
HAD LARGE ROWELS- 




Bhe DAYS OF THE OlD horbe cavalry 
ase ended. the rattle of sabers amd 
the drum of hoopbeats are replaced 
by the clanking of tanks amd tut 
roar o c half-teacks amd jeeps-.. just 
a few veai?s a&o.the army so 1 d all 
the horses and complete- 
ly mechanized all of the 

M.OUNTEP UNITS. BUT THE 
ROMANCE ANPTHE GLORY 
Or- THE FAMOUS CAVALRY 
OUTFITS THAT WERE ACTIVE 
INTHESETTLEMENTANDTHE 
BUILDING OFTHlS COUNTRY 
WILL LIVE FOREVER. AND 
MANY OF OUR MOST CAPABLE 
GENERALS: WASHINGTON', 
LEE, SHERIDAN, GRANT, 
CUSTER, MILES, PERSHING 
AND PATTON\TO NAME 



of Eighty Years A^o 



JUST A FEW, WERE CAVALRY OFFICERS. 
THE OLD-TIME CAVALRYMEN WERE A TOUGH- 
AND HARDYCREW. THEIR TRAINING WAS 
ROUGH AND RIGID. ATROOPER HADTH BE 
AN EXPERT HORSEMAN, EITHER BAREBACK 
OR IN THF SADDLE. THE QAvALPVMAM RODE 
A Mc-CLELLAN SADDLE. IT HAD 
A LOW POCK Akid CANTLE.8UT 
no horm.it was equ'ceo 
with numerous metal rings 
used for tying on blankets, 
acanteen.or Rifle boot. 
the stirrups were cover- 
ed with small tapaderos. 
the cavalry officers 
carried revolvers 
and sabers and the 
troopers were arm- 
ed with carbines,in 
addition to side arms. 
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The Cowboy of Old Mexico 



||HE FIRST COWBOYS OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA WERE THE VAQUEROS,WHO TENDED 
THE CATTLE BROUGHT TO MEXICO BY 
THE SPANISH INVADERS IN THE I6 T -? 
CENTURY. THEY DEVELOPED 
THEIR. OWN EQUIPMENT. 
THE VAQUERO'S COSTUME 
IS COLORFUL. HE WEARS A 
LARGE HAT WITH THE BRIM 
TURNED UP ALL AROUND 
AND WITH A HIGH CROWN. 
HIS SHORT BOLERO JACKET 
IS TRIMMED WITH SILVER 
OR GOLD BRAID AND HIS 
CHAPS ARETHE'SHOTGUN' 
TYPE, WITH ATISHT-FITTING- 
LE&, AND ORNAMENTED WITH 
SILVER CONCHAS DOWN THE 
OUTER SEAM. HIS SPURS ARE 
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HEAVY, SILVER-MOUNTED, AMD WITH LftRGE 
ROWELS. THE VAQUERO'S SADDLE HAS A 
LARGE HORN WITH THE RIGGING GOING 
ENTIRELY ACROSS THE TOP OF THE TREE. 
IT IS EQUIPPED WITH LEATHER 
SADDLE BAG'S AND "MONKEY 

nose'Vapaderos ON THE 

STIRRUPS. HIS BRIDLE MAY 
' BE EITHER BRAIDED RAWHIDE 
OR WOVEN HORSEHAIR AND 
IS DECORATED WITH TASSELS 
OS ROSETTES. THE VAQUERO 
IS AN EXCELLENT ROPER. HE 
USES BOTH THE MAGUEY ROPE. 
MADE OF THE FIBRES OF THE 
MAGUEY PLANT, AND THE 
RAWHIDE REATA. HE IS A 
*DALLY"ROPER AND PREFERS A 
FIFTY OR SIXTY-FOOT LARIAT. 
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Wanderer of tke Arabian Desert 



Bedouin is an arabic word meaning 
"children of the desert."™ ese people 
are of arab origin amd uve 
in the deserts of arabia, syria, 

EGVPT,AND WORTH AFRICA. T-ilY 
LEAD A WANPERING- EXISTENCE, 
LIVING IN TENTS, CAVERNS, AMP 
RUINS, LIKE THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS, THEY ARE DIVIDED INTO 
TRIBES RULED OVER BY 
CHIEFTAINS. THEY ARE A 
WARLIKE RACE OF PEOPLE, 
AND THE TRIBES VARY THE . 
MONOTONY OF LIFE By RAID- 
ING- ONE ANOTHER. THEY 
RAISE CAMELS, SHEER AND 
THE FAMOUS ARABIAN 
HORSES. THESE FINE HORSES 
ARE SMALL, SELDOM OVER 




FIFTEEN: HANDS HIGH,ANE7 UNUSUALLY R/ltfy 
AND TOUGH. THEY HAVE WIDE-SET EYES, 
POWERFUL LUNGS, A SHORT BACK, 
AND STRAIGHT, TRIMLY-BUILT LEGS. 
THE BEDOUINS ARE EXCELLENT 
HORSEMEN. UNLIKE THE COWBOY, 
WHO PREFERS A GELDING FOR 
A-SAPDLE ANIMAL,THEY WILL RIDE 
ONLY MARES. THEY RAISE THEIR 
HORSES ON CAMEL'S MILK 
AND EVEN MATURE MARES 
AND STALLIONS RECEIVE- 
FROMTWOTO SEVEN QUARTS 
OF MILK EVERY DAY. THE 
ARABIAN HORSE IS LOYAL, 
AFFECTIONATEJRUSTWORTHY, 
AND HAS GREAT BEAUTX 
MANY OF THEM ARE WOW 
RAISED IN THIS COUNTRY. 



HE HASN'T ANV MONEV 
ON HIM AND HE WON'T 
5AV A WOEP/ WHAT'P 
V0U DO WITH THE BANK 
MONEV, YOU COVOTE T 



I DOW'TSEE ANV 
TRACE OP IT 
4ROUNP HERE.' 
WE'D SETTER / 



P ' 1 ALU RISHT 

mow, Willie.' 
where'p vou hide the 
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\ THOUSANP COLLARS? 
WHAT... I ONLY GOT , 
PIVE THOUSANP,'.' * 
/WHAT HAPPENEP T(5 
THE OTHER TWENTY 
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' I WILLIE'S AGKEEP \ IF WILLIE 

1 TO SHOW US WHECe 1 MAPN'T 

HE HIP HIS PART OF THE BANK / BEEN SO 
MONEV, SO THAT'S TAKEN ytAZtfTHEV 

CARE OF/ , J, -' BOTH MIGHT 

HAVE ESCAPEP/ 




(F WILLIE HAP GONE UP THAT ROPE HAND OVER 
HANRMiV PULLEE7 IT UP AFTER HIM, INSTEAP OF 
HAVING HIS HOUSE PULL HIM UP, THAT ROPE'S 
TRACK IN THE PUST WOULDN'T HAVE SET US 
ON HIS TRAIL/ 



ANP IF YOU HAPN'T BEEN ALON&, 
BILL, I WOULC HAVE CHA6EP THAT 
R1PEKLESS HORSE INTO THE NEXT 
COWXS ! THAT REMINPS ME/ OUR 
POSSE HASN'T COME SACK 
YET/ 




Good-Bye Old Paint 




Good-Bye, Old Paint, Im a -leav-in' Chey-enne, Good-Bye, Old 




Paint, Im a - leav - in' Chey-enne, Im a - lcav-in' Chey-enne, Im 
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HE SWUNG 
IN HERE, 
Boys; I S 
KNOW THIS 
SPOT, IT'S 
A BOX 
CANYON/ j 


/THEN WE SO 
1 HIM TCAPPE 
V hoss; 
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BOUNTy JACKSON'S IN TOWN- EH? 
yoU'P THINK ME'P BE" HUNTlN' TRENT 
FOR THE REWARP. THAT'S HIS LINE/ 



; GUESS BOUNTY'S MORE 
\lNTERESTEP IN ANOTHER 
TRAIL RlSHT NOW/ 




AnC AS FOS TG/a TRENT... I <NOW 

where to finc that homsee 
...an' he's worth a thousanp 
smackers - . . pew! 
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OKAX TRENT.' WE'fcE GOiN' TO ) 
TURN you LOOSE NOW.' J 


AFTEK A 5LIGl-rr FOEMALITV V- 
AS TH' SAYIIsT GOES. /" 
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EOCKSLIDE! CAN'T SET 
FUETHEB.' SUT TM NOT 

yEx Missy; not By a 

LONG SHOT* 


NO 

DON? 
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"you.. 
you.. 

OH.' 
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TURN AEOUNP.' PROP yOUE 
OE LOEA GOES OVEE THE 
, EPGE.' 


GUNS AW VAMOOSE.' 
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/OKAy. BOUNTV/W />y' 
( LOOKS LIKE... I /,! 

\ you... win/ # ?fl'. / 
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/ Sut you 


A/ON'T 






( SET AWAV 
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1 IT? THIS TIME 
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sot you/ 

FOREVER; 


BUT I CAN'T HOLD OM ' V 
SO TALK FAST. . . OK FALL.' ^ 
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K» 1 ME AN' H 
J7 V THE 

M3p\ 


NE IT ALLEN.' 
OSS ROBBED 
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WE KTlLLEP J"EB PETERS AN" 
FRAMEP TOM TEENT.' NOW.. 
BLAST you, HAUL. ME 



THANKS? THAT CLEARS UP 

A HEAP OF THINGS.' CANEV 

CLAIMED HE RECOGNIZED 

TRENT 

IN THE 

MOCN- 

LIGHTJ 




BUT THERE WASN'T A MOON LAST 
NIGHT.' AN' THE SOLD SHIPMENT 
WAS SEALED.' yET YOU NAMED THE 
EXACT AMOUNT IN IT.' AN' yOU 
CLAIMED TO KNOW WHERE TEENT 
WAS! MAPS' ME: WONDER.' 



WE GOT THE LOOT NOW LET'S GET Hf 
BAC< TO TOWN... TOM, yOU AND 

LORA RIPE KOKO.' I WANT TO KEEP 
My EYES ON THESE TWO BIRDS.' 




OKAy THEN PAy THE HORSE.' 
KOKO BROUSHT IN TOM TRENT.' 
A WEPPIN- PRESENT FOR * 
LORA AN' TOM.' AND, AS KOKO 
WOULD SAy... THAT AIN'T 

HAy/ 
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